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attempt has been made to outline the aims 
and policy for the immediate future. The 
right to change his mind is one always re- 
served by the wise, and we of Iowa desire 
to claim that privilege. 

From every stand-point this new depar- 
ture in library work seems worth while. 
As a business venture it is most reasona- 
ble, for accurate records of books as prop- 
erty are seldom kept by the untrained. 

The altruistic possibilities of the work 
are so great that we unite in feeling that 
here is a work of fascinating interest. For 
we all believe, with our whole hearts, in 
the mission of the book, in its power as a 
tool. But the tool must be guided by 
skilled hands to get the results we can 
picture to ourselves. 

Library commissions, where they exist, 
and state library associations have a call 
to take this matter in hand, and if possible 
to keep it in hand. That book selection 
must be guided by the character and needs 
of the readers, is almost a truism to libra- 
rians. So is the value of the easy book, 
nor is there anything startlingly novel in 
the claim that books can be used as reme- 
dies among the insane. But these ideas are 
new in state institutions. To carry them 
out calls for a certain amount of technical 
information and experience which is not 
found outside the library profession. If 
then, these things are essential to the effec- 
tual use of books in institutions, the task 
must be directed, at least, by trained 
workers. 

May not the book in state institutions be 
the tool to weld together warring elements 
and restore them to society reconciled! 

The PRESIDENT : In resuming the chair 
I feel sure that I express the feelings of the 
Association in thanking the National asso- 
ciation of state libraries and the other affil- 
iated organizations for the wide views 
of library work which they have opened 
up to us, and for the careful and inspiring 
presentations of State work. 

Miss I. E. Lord for Miss MARY W. 
PLUMMER read the following 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY TRAINING 

The chairman of the Committee was 
asked by one of the state commissioners 
in the fall of 1906 if the Committee would 
prepare a tract on the subject of training 
for librarianship, to be published by the 
Publishing board of the A. L. A. The 
Question was submitted to the other mem- 
bers of the Committee, who expressed a 
willingness to cooperate, and was then re- 
ferred to the Publishing board and the 
Executive board. Authority being given 
by these bodies, the work of preparing 
such a tract has been carried almost to 
completion, and without doubt the matter 
will be in the hands of the Publishing 
board within a few weeks. The body of 
the tract was considered and changes sug- 
gested at a meeting held by this Commit- 
tee at Atlantic City in March. 

The Committee has learned since its 
last report of the following new attempts 
at training for librarianship, knowing 
nothing of the duality or success of the 
work attempted, but drawing unfavorable 
inferences from such reports as the one 
immediately following: 

1 The Intercontinental correspondence 
university, headquarters at Washington, 
D. C, Vice-President David J. Brewer, LL.D., 
with William T. Harris as chairman 
of the advisory faculty, advertises in the 
Yearbook for 1907, a course of twenty les- 
sons by mail in library science, which 
claims to be "a complete practical training 
to acceptably fill a position as librarian or 
library assistant in any public or private 
library." A letter to an inquirer states 
"Our instruction has been prepared by an 
acknowledged authority in the field of 
library methods and management." A re- 
cent letter from Washington states that 
this section is under the instruction of a 
teacher who has been connected for a 
number of years with the library of the 
U. S. geological survey. The price of the 
twenty lessons is $25 in advance or $30 
in monthly instalments. The subjects 
taught in the twenty lessons are Catalog- 
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Ing documents, Library classifications, Re- 
ference works, Handwriting, List of peri- 
odicals and their classifications, Subject 
headings, Numbering of books, Shelflist- 
ing, Work of special departments, Index- 
ing, Bibliographical bulletins, Accessions, 
Purchasing books, Requisitions, General 
management of libraries, Proof reading, 
Preparation of statistics. 

2 A course in Library economy is pro- 
jected by the Department of education of 
the city of New York, to be given in the 
Technical high school for girls in connec- 
tion with the regular high school course. 
This was first announced in 1905, I believe, 
but so far has not been given as the course 
is elective and not one has yet elected it. 
Recently examinations were given for the 
sake of securing an eligible list of instruc- 
tors for this course. 

The object of the course has been vari- 
ously stated to be: (7) the preparation 
of apprentices for the New York public 
library; (.2) the preparation of students 
to enter the apprentice class of that 
library; (3) the preparation of students 
to enter upon the more advanced library 
courses elsewhere. It is in the third year 
that library economy first makes its ap- 
pearance, occupying fifteen periods of fifty 
minutes per week and in the fourth year, 
twelve periods per week. 

Certificates are to be given at the end 
of the course to satisfactory students. 

3 The State librarian of Virginia has 
been conducting for several years a class 
which, while "not incorporated," to use 
the words of the librarian, "is known as 
the School of library science," for a course 
in which diplomas or certificates will be 
given signed by the "several members of 
the State library board." 

4 The University of Texas asks to have 
its class in library training noticed in the 
report this year, although it is now in its 
fifth year. Eighteen students have been 
trained during these years, of whom ten 
are occupying library positions. Two 
years of work in the college of arts, or in 
another institution of equal standing, is 



the requirement, and with the work in 
library science a student is required to 
take one regular course in the University. 
The class is limited to four and the fee is 
$30 and $15 for supplies. The course lasts 
from September to June and does not 
count toward a degree. The work occu- 
pies three-fourths of the student's working 
time during the University year. The 
course in bibliography, elective for juniors 
and seniors in the academic department, 
consists of one hour a week during the 
year on trade and subject bibliography, 
and on books and libraries, the answering 
of test questions by the use of the library 
and the making of a bibliography. This 
course counts toward a degree. Students 
are advised to obtain a bachelor's degree 
before beginning the course, and are ad- 
vised to go if practicable to one of the 
library schools in the North, and shows an 
increasing tendency to have the class 
made up chiefly of seniors and graduates. 

5 The librarian of the Women's col- 
lege, Maryland, advertises a library train- 
ing class in the College, for students who 
intend "eventually to enter the field." 

No class had been formed at last ac- 
counts. The course had been mapped out 
with the assistance of Miss Elizabeth L. 
Foote, of the New York public library. 

6 Alabama university announced a 
library course at the summer school for 
1906. 

7 Lawrence university, Appleton, Wis., 
gives to those students who elect to take 
them two lectures a week and three hours 
of practical work per day in the library, 
giving no diploma and regarding the in- 
struction as preparatory to a year of li- 
brary school work. 

Probably there has been instruction 
newly offered in other places, but, if so, 
it has not come to the knowledge of the 
Committee. 

Winona technical institute now offers a 
correspondence course with six weeks 
resident work at the Summer school at 
Winona Lake, Ind., requiring also a month 
of practical work in some library in In- 
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diana or an adjoining state, selected by the 
Director of the Library school. Candidates 
are required to pass an entrance examina- 
tion with a tuition fee of $50, textbooks 
.and supplies costing $18. A graded certi- 
ficate is to be given on the satisfactory 
completion of the course. The course is 
open to any one who can meet the con- 
ditions mentioned, whether he or she be 
already in library work or not. 

Pratt Institute library school, in order 
to meet an increasing demand upon it for 
children's librarians, now offers a six 
months' paid apprenticeship at the end 
of the regular course to those of its gradu- 
ates who have a leaning toward the work 
for children and who, in the opinion of the 
faculty, will do such work creditably. 
Work in the children's rooms of various 
libraries will occupy half of the appren- 
tice's time, the other half being given to 
studying public playgrounds, vacation 
schools and other activities concerned 
with children, and in attending lectures 
bearing on the training and education of 
children. Not until this apprenticeship 
has been successfully covered, can the 
School hereafter recommend students as 
children's librarians. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARY W. PLUMMER, Chairman. 

The PRESIDENT: The last matter on 
the program for this morning is the Report 
of the Committee on bookbinding, by Mr 
A. L. BAILEY, of Wilmington (Del.) In- 
stitute free library. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BOOK- 
BINDING 

At the meeting of the A. L. A. last year 
the Committee on bookbinding presented a 
report which covered tentatively several 
different parts of the binding question, and 
suggested lines of work for the future. It 
called special attention to Mr Dana's book 
on binding for libraries and emphasized 
points in the book which were specially 
noteworthy. Since that report was presen- 
ted the Committee has seen no reason to 
change its opinion regarding Mr Dana's 



book, and desires in the present report 
again to emphasize the importance of this 
work of all libraries both large and small. 
Probably no one will agree with every- 
thing that Mr Dana has said, but there are 
few of us who cannot find in the book 
some suggestion that will aid us in making 
our yearly binding bills less and our books 
more durable. 

Importance of durability. In the case of 
rebound fiction and juvenile works too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
point Mr Dana makes that the criterion of 
the value of a rebound book is the number 
of times the book circulates in proportion 
to the cost of binding. If a book is worth 
rebinding at all, it should be so strongly 
bound that it will last as long as possible 
before it has to be discarded and replaced 
with a new copy. Many librarians think 
they are fortunate if they can get their 
books rebound for 25 cents a volume. Few 
such bindings, however, will circulate on 
an average more than 25 or 30 times. At 
40 to 45 cents a volume the average book 
can be so strongly bound that it will circu- 
late 75 to 100 times. In one library, at 
least, a circulation of 150 is not uncommon. 
In such cases it is a self-evident fact that 
a 25-cent binding is the more expensive. 
The importance of keeping careful watch 
over the circulation of rebound books is 
generally overlooked with the result that 
the binding bills of most libraries are ex- 
cessive. 

Publisher's bindings. Of the several 
lines of work outlined last year the Com- 
mittee this year has confined itself practi- 
cally to only one, namely, that of inducing 
the publishers to issue library editions. 

From the standpoint of librarians the ad- 
vantages of such a binding are in the main 
self-evident, but are stated here for the 
sake of emphasis. 

1 A stronger original binding keeps the 
book in circulation ~at the time that it is 
most needed. It is the common experience 
of all of us that when a new book of fiction 
is the most popular it has to be withdrawn 
from circulation for a month at least while 
it is being rebound. This is an annoyance 
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to the librarian and to the public. Any 
means of overcoming it ought to be eagerly 
accepted, even if the initial cost of the book 
is a little greater. 

2 The increased life of the book more 
than compensates for its increased cost. 

3 The stronger binding holds the book 
so firmly in its covers that the backs of the 
signatures do not become worn as is the 
case in the ordinary publisher's covers 
which soon get shaky, and the signatures 
become so worn that whipstitching is nec- 
essary when the book is rebound. 

The sole objection that has been made 
to a special library binding is that the 
attractive covers are eliminated and an 
unattractive buckram without ornamenta- 
tion substituted. This, especially in the 
case of juvenile books, is a very real ob- 
jection. Undoubtedly, the covers of many 
books are artistic and have an educative 
value, and they should not be done away 
with. There is no real reason, however, 
why attractive covers should be discarded 
in these special bindings. It is entirely 
feasible to use exactly the same cloth on 
both editions, although the ordinary cloth 
will not wear as long as the buckram. 

As might be supposed the publishers 
have not looked with much favor on the 
attempt to induce them to put a certain 
number of copies of popular books in spec- 
ial bindings for library use. From thoir 
standpoint the disadvantages are many — 
some of them doubtless more imaginary 
than real. The following have been the 
principal objections advanced by some one 
or all the publishers who have been asked 
to help in this matter. Some of these ob- 
jections may overlap but they are in the 
main quotations from publishers' state- 
ments. 

1 There is no means of knowing the 
number of copies that libraries would want 
in a special binding. 

2 It would mean more work in the stock 
room since the library edition would have to 
be kept separate from the regular edition. 

3 It would be a difficult matter to make 
sure that clerks would not fill regular 
orders with library copies and vice versa. 



4 Demand for books in the library edi- 
tion might be slight at the time when the 
publisher would need every available copy 
for the regular trade. 

5 Jobbing houses are unwilling to order 
library editions in any large number. 

6 In the experience of at least one pub- 
lisher, librarians as a whole are looking 
for cheap books, and when buying they 
take into consideration solely the price 
without regard to print, paper or binding. 
The Committee doubts if conditions are 
as bad as this publisher suggests, but it 
does know that there are many who con- 
sider only the initial cost of the book. 

7 It means one more item to look after 
all along the line from the time the book 
goes to the bindery until it is in the hands 
of the booksellers. 

8 An item of 1,500 or 2,000 volumes 
(which is about all that the publisher could 
expect to sell to libraries) is a very small 
matter to him and he does not want to be 
bothered with it. 

The objection that there is no means of 
knowing the number of copies that libra- 
ries would want in a special binding is the 
one advanced by all publishers, and the one 
which must be solved in some way or other 
before all publishers will take up the mat- 
ter. It is useless to expect a publisher to 
issue a library edition of all fiction that he 
publishes, for there are many books pub- 
lished during the year which sell well to 
individuals, but which the majority of li- 
braries leave severely alone. Even if the 
publisher should issue the library edition of 
every book published, he would have no 
means of knowing how many copies libra- 
ries would take except perhaps in the case 
of the works of eight or ten well-known 
authors, whose very names would be to 
the librarian a guarantee of good work 
and popularity. 

As librarians are the chief gainers the 
solving of the problem must come from 
them. In order to make a beginning along 
this line the Committee during the year 
has made an effort to discover the proba- 
ble demand for fiction which appears in 
the "A. L. A. booklist." Circular letters 
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were sent to 1,500 public libraries asking 
for information along this line. 

Less than 450 answers out of the 1,500 
circulars sent out were received. Statistics 
gathered from these answers do not lead 
to definite conclusions except in answer 
to the question "Is there a demand for 
better-bound books?" but it does give some 
slight indication of the number of copies 
of a special edition that a publisher might 
expect to sell provided the books are rec- 
ommended by the Booklist, Out of the 
430 libraries replying, only nine said defi- 
nitely that they would not order a special 
library edition. Twenty librarians were 
doubtful principally because they did not 
care to commit themselves without con- 
sulting their trustees. All others said they 
would order such an edition. 

Most of those who refused to consider 
ordering a special edition did so because 
they could not afford the extra 10 cents a 
copy. This reason in the opinion of the 
Committee is not a good one, for it firmly 
believes that the special editions are really 
cheaper than the ordinary edition owing 
to greatly increased life of the book. 

Of those who said that they would order 
special library editions when available, 
many made a special point of expressing 
their approval of the scheme and of voic- 
ing a grievance against the ordinary pub- 
lisher's binding. Some librarians went so 
far as to say that they would wait for 
some length of time for such an edition. 
Altogether, answers to this question were 
very encouraging showing as they did that 
the Committee would be supported in its 
efforts to get better bindings from the pub- 
lishers. 

Answers to other questions were not con- 
clusive in establishing a minimum number 
of copies that would be taken by libraries. 
As was expected the difficulty came from 
the fact that although many libraries 
bought all the Action recommended in the 
"Booklist," few waited till they received 
the "Booklist" before ordering. The fact 
that the "Booklist" ordinarily recommends 
books that have been published two months 
previous makes it impossible for the larger 



and medium-sized libraries to wait for its 
appearance before ordering. Only 92 libra- 
ries that ordered all the Action recom- 
mended waited for the "Booklist" before 
ordering. Counting duplicate copies a sale 
of about 200 copies might be looked for to 
these few libraries. This is all that the 
Committee feels absolutely sure of. A sale 
of about 200 copies in a special library 
binding could almost be guaranteed for 
every work of Action recommended by the 
"Booklist." Whether the answers received 
should be taken as a basis for judging the 
1,000 odd libraries that did not take in- 
terest enough to answer the questions is 
hard to tell. It seems fair to assume, how- 
ever, that a further sale of 300 copies might 
be assured, so that a publisher would be 
reasonably sure of disposing of an edition 
of 500 copies. This is the minimum num- 
ber which most publishers stipulate they 
must be reasonably sure of selling before 
they will give orders for such an edition. 
The actual work with the publishers ac- 
complished by the Committee is as follows: 
It was announced last year that Charles 
Scribner's sons would publish a library 
edition of F. Hopkinson Smith's Tides of 
Barnegat bound according to the following 
specifications prepared by this Committee: 

1 Sew on tapes. 

2 Tho Arst and last signatures guarded 
with muslin. 

3 Muslin instead of super used for 
casing in. 

4 The ordinary cover discarded and 
buckram substituted. 

The book appeared in August and the 
library edition was well advertised by the 
publishers. In the main it was a satisfac- 
tory piece of binding from the standpoint 
of the Committee. The main objection to 
it was that it was sewed so tightly that 
one had to make an effort to open it and 
it would not lie flat when opened. One 
thousand Ave hundred copies were bound 
in this way, and by December were practi- 
cally all sold. They were distributed wide- 
ly, copies going as far South as Texas, as 
far West as California. Only two com- 
plaints regarding the book have reached 
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the ears of the Committee; one called at- 
tention to the tight sewing already noted 
and the other was to the fact that a local 
dealer had to wait a month before he could 
get this edition. On the other hand, many 
expressions of approval have been heard. 
The following statistics of circulation and 
condition of one copy each of "Tides of Bar- 
negat" in driver's binding, in the publish- 
ers' special library edition, and in the pub- 
lisher's regular binding have been given to 
the Committee by a library which put the 
three different copies into circulation at 
about the same time: 

Copy 1 (Chiver's binding) circulated 37 
times since put in circulation, Sept. 11, 
1906. No loose leaves. Very pliable, but 
has no signs of coming to pieces. Leaves 
getting soiled and back is a little scuffed. 

Copy 2 (Publisher's special library edi- 
tion, |1.10) circulated 31 times since 15th 
Sept., 1906. Cover warped a little and 
dirty. No loose leaves. Very pliable but 
O. K. 

Copy 3 (Publisher's regular binding, at $1 
net) circulated 20 times since Sept. 15, 1906. 
Good for five or six more before rebinding. 

So far as can be learned no particular 
complaint was made by the trade in hand- 
ling this edition. 

Through the courtesy of the editor of the 
"A. L. A. booklist," the Committee since 
January has been told two weeks before 
publication what titles would be included 
in the Booklist. In February all the New 
York publishers of fiction which was to 
appear in the March number of the Book- 
list were called upon and asked to put the 
books so listed in a special binding. The 
statistics gathered from the circulars al- 
ready referred to were used as an argu- 
ment to induce the publishers to grant 
this request. The net result of these in- 
terviews was that the following titles ap- 
pearing in February, March and April 
"Booklist" can be obtained in a special 
Library binding. 

Bindloss, Dust of conflict. Stokes. 

Brainerd, Bettina. Doubleday. 

De la Pasture, Lonely lady of Grosvenor 
square. Dutton. 



Hill, Pettison twins. McClure. 

Locke, Beloved vagabond. Lane. 

Mott, White darkness. Outing Co. 

White, Mystery. McClure. 

Some of these editions have been bound 
strictly according to the specifications of 
the Committee, while others have not. As 
yet it is too early to tell whether they will 
wear well or whether librarians have or- 
dered enough to encourage the publishers 
to continue to issue such editions. 

In addition Charles Scribner's sons an- 
nounce that the following hooks to be pub- 
lished during the summer and fall will 
have a special library edition similar in 
style to the special edition of their "Tides 
of Barnegat:" 

Mrs Wharton, Fruit of the tree. 

Henry Van Dyke, Days off. 

F. Hopkinson Smith, An old-fiashioned 
gentleman. - ■ | 

A. B. W. Mason, Broken road. 

Henry Holt and company announce that 
they will issue a special library edition of 
William De Morgan's Alice-for-short and 
Miss Plummer's Roy and Ray in Mexico. 

Besides these editions of current fiction, 
Doubleday, Page and company have issued 
one or two volumes of what they call a 
Large print edition of standard works. The 
first volume issued was "Wuthering 
heights," and if each succeeding volume 
is as attractive as this, the series should 
be well supported by all libraries. Double- 
day, Page and company advertised that the 
books would be bound according to tho 
specifications of this Committee. The first 
volume, however, although very strongly 
bound and opening easily, departs from the 
specifications in one very important par- 
ticular. Instead of the first and last signa- 
tures being guarded with muslin, they 
were stitched, with the result that it will 
be very difficult to rebind the book in a 
satisfactory manner. With this exception 
the book was attractive in every way. 

A. C. McClurg and company announce 
that they will issue editions of standard 
fiction in a special binding some time dur- 
ing the summer or autumn of this year. 

The Century company will bind the 
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Brownie books according to the specifica- 
tions of this Committee on special orders 
from any library- It does not carry them 
in stock and does not care to consider 
small orders. 

The above represents the net results of 
the Committee's efforts to get better pub- 
lisher's bindings. If these editions are 
bought in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
the publishers that there is a real demand 
for them, further efforts of the Committee 
will be faciliated and will be much 
more successful. It may be possible in the 
future to get all books listed in the "A. L. A. 
Booklist" in a special library edition. 
If owing to the fact that a knowledge of 
the special editions is not gained until the 
booklist" in a special library edition, 
sold in any quantities, then the efforts of 
the Committee along this line will cease. 

Paper. In any investigation of binding 
it is soon apparent that much of the trouble 
is due to the poor paper used. Since the 
Leather and Paper laboratory at Washing- 
ton have been for many months investi- 
gating book-papers, the Committee has 
done nothing along this line. However, 
for the information of those who are inter- 
ested the following letter from Mr F. P. 
Veitch, Director of the Leather and Paper 
laboratory is quoted in full: 

The Leather and Paper laboratory Is making 
investigations to determine the suitability of 
different papers and bindings for various pur- 
poses. We are now closing a piece of work on 
book papers and expect to publish the results 
during the summer. Experience has pretty well 
demonstrated that the most durable papers, 
those that will last longest and stand the great- 
est amount of handling, are made from good 
rags. Less durable papers are made from mix- 
tures of rags with wood pulp, or esparto, and 
the more wood pulp they contain the less dur- 
able the papers are. In one sense therefore 
the problem Is simple, and if the paper used 
In publications for libraries were all well made 
rag papers nothing better could be desired; 
— such papers, however, cost from two to six 
times as much as paper made from commoner 
materials and are rarely used in American pub- 
lications. Aside from the character of stock 
there are other properties of paper that affect 
its value. Thus it is customary to put from 
ten to thirty per cent of clay into book papers, 
n practice which appears very objectionable as 



the resistance of the paper to wear is dimin- 
ished and the weight of the volume needlessly 
increased in direct proportion to the quantity 
of clay used. This seems to us quite a serious 
matter in itself, particularly in large collec- 
tions where the total weight on the shelves 
and building may be fifteen to twenty per cent 
greater than it should be. Another question of 
considerable importance is the thickness of 
paper. Books are often badly proportioned and 
much thicker than need be simply ' because 
printed on thick paper. Such volumes are ob- 
jectionable not only because of the space they 
occupy on the shelves, and the extra binding 
material required, but they are also difficult to 
consult, and subject to rapid wear. The color 
and surface of book papers are also of impor- 
tance. While a very white paper is pleasing 
at first sight it is tiring to the eyes, is ob- 
tained at considerable extra cost, at the ex- 
pense of durability, and finally, the color is not 
permanent as the paper slowly darkens with 
age. Glazed and supercalendered papers are 
injurious to the eyes and should only be used 
in special cases. 

With reference to the leather bindings we are 
yet unable to add anything to the findings of 
the English society of arts report on the sub- 
ject. With reference to cloth bindings it has 
been our observation that those which contain 
dextrine, starch, etc., are subject to attacks 
by waterbugs, roaches and bacteria, particularly 
in damp places, and the binding soon presents 
a poor appearance. Further such bindings are 
not flexible and wear through rapidly at the 
joint. The durability is frequently controlled 
entirely by the way the binding is done rather 
than by the character of the material. The 
most common fault is to bind too tight in con- 
sequence of which the reader, in efforts to keep 
the volume open, breaks the cover or causes the 
thread to cut the sheets. All materials would 
last much longer if greater care were observed 
in binding. While we can state with consider- 
able confidence what are the best papers and 
binding materials, we cannot prognosticate the 
probable life of poorer papers and bindings as 
definitely as is desirable. In order that we may 
rapidly accumulate data on this point that we 
may be in a position to advise intelligently 
and answer promptly questions which the libra- 
rian asks us, we are particularly anxious to 
secure from members of the Association 
samples of papers and bindings which have not 
stood service or which have proved exception- 
ably durable, in order that we may determine 
to what the behavior of any paper or binding 
is due. The results of our examinations will 
be immediately communicated to the sender of 
the sample and the details of the work pub- 
lished from time to time for the information of 
all concerned. Samples forwarded for examina- 
tion should, In all cases, be accompanied by a 
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detailed statement as to the service which they 
have had, and in what way the paper or bind- 
ing has failed or proved satisfactory. Direc- 
tions for taking and forwarding samples will 
be found in Circular No. 34 of the Bureau of 
chemistry, a copy of which will be supplied 
upon request. 

I feel quite confident that our work can be 
made of more value to your Association and to 
the public generally, if the members will keep 
us informed of the difficulties which they have 
with papers and bindings and will suggest to 
us lines of investigations which they think 
would be helpful to them in their work. This 
laboratory was established to work out prob- 
lems connected with the value of leather and 
paper and I sincerely trust the Library associa- 
tion will feel free to call upon it at all times 
and for any information it can supply. 

I should be pleased indeed to have the As- 
sociation or your committee discuss and suggest 
to us for investigation several of the more im- 
portant questions that arise in connection with 
the quality of papers and bindings. Bach sug- 
gestion will receive prompt attention that the 
results may be available for the information of 
the public at an early date. 

Respectfully, 

F. VBITCH 
Chief, Leather and Paper Laboratory. 

Cockerell's note on bookbinding. Dur- 
ing the year the Committee received from 
Mr Douglas Cockerell, the well-known Eng- 
lish authority on binding, 250 copies of 
his pamphlet entitled "A note on book- 
binding," which were distributed to all 
members of the A. L. A. who applied for 
them. A few copies still remain. Mr 
Cockerell calls attention to one point that 
cannot be too greatly emphasized. Books 
that are bound for library use direct from 
the sheets are more economical in the 
long run than those bought in publisher's 
bindings and rebound. They always save 
repair work, loss of circulation when most 
needed and most of the cost of rebinding. 
The binding of Mr Chivers from the sheets 
is well-known to most librarians. Recently, 
Mr Frederick Schleuning, 256 W. 23d street, 
New York, has undertaken to bind books 
from the sheets, but these should be 
ordered through Baker & Taylor co. It is 
hoped that the other binders will make 
an effort to do this kind of work, for it is 
unquestionable that this is the best solu- 
tion of library binding problems. 



It may not be amiss in conclusion to 
state that the Committee believes its sole 
functions are to emphasize the necessity of 
durable bindings and to discover and re- 
commend all possible means of making 
them durable. Although the aesthetic 
side should not be entirely ignored, it is 
of secondary importance in any considera- 
tion of library binding. 

The PRESIDENT: It is refreshing to 
find a committee that not merely does the 
work assigned to them, but looks ahead 
and finds other ways in which it can be 
useful. If any of the members of the As- 
sociation want to ask Mr Bailey questions, 
I am sure he will be glad to answer. 

Mr L. B. GILMORE: Mr President, I 
came down here very largely to hear that 
report on binding. I regret very much 
that it is not a subject for discussion. I 
am in charge of the binding in one of our 
large libraries, and am continually meet- 
ing with difficulties that I hope somebody 
will be able to solve as I have not been. I 
hope that at the next meeting of the As- 
sociation there will be some way in which 
the Committee can make a full report and 
also give members of the Association a 
chance to thoroughly debate the best 
methods of binding, materials to be used, 
etc., that they as well as I may become 
thoroughly aware of the utter worthless- 
ness of the bindings we receive from many 
of the publishers, and the utter worthless- 
ness of some of the leathers and many of 
the cloth bindings, and the question is, 
which of the new materials that are of- 
fered to us are the best and may be used 
advantageously. Also as to the binding, I 
think there is a wide difference of opinion 
whether you should have your bindery in 
a large library or not, the question is still 
a debatable one, and the experience of 
those in the Association who have had 
binderies would be a good thing for us to 
hear, both as to their successes and their 
failures. 

Miss KELSO: I am particularly inter- 
ested 1r this subject, and I wish that we 
might have a fuller report of the Commit- 
tee, and I would suggest if the Committee 
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could visit New York and make a tour 
of the binderies which bind for the pub- 
lishers and the general public, It would 
give me the greatest pleasure to escort 
them to these various large binderies that 
do the work for the publishers, and hear 
their side of the story, with a practical 
demonstration of how the sheets, books 
and all are stored. I think it would add 
an amount of valuable data that they could 
then present to the Association and would 
clear the air in deciding, and I shall be 
most happy to make an engagement at any 
time with any member of the Committee 
to devote a day to seeing everything and 
having a plain practical demonstration 
from the other side of how the books ar<s 
handled, bound and stored, and I think it 
would help them very much, indeed, if 
they would come. I am interested in this 
subject. 

Miss HASSE: I want to say for the in- 
formation of the Committee that a law was 
passed at the last session of Congress which 
changed the binding of public documents. 

Mr BAILEY: I am very glad to learn 
that. I understood it had not passed. 

Adjourned at 1 p. m. 

FOURTH SESSION 

(Battery Park Hotel Ball Room, Tuesday, 
May 28th) 

The Fourth general session was called to 
order at 9.30 a. m. by the PRESIDENT 
and the Association at once passed to the 
consideration of the reports of the Com- 
mittees. 

Mr H. G. WADLIN, of the Boston public 
library, presented the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SO- 
CIAL EDUCATION CONGRESS 

A Social education congress, initiated by 
a local society interested in the discussion 
of questions relating to social progress, 
was held in Boston during December, 1906. 

An important program was presented, in- 
cluding speakers of national prominence, 
the sessions continuing several days. The 
American Library Association, through its 



president, was invited to cooperate and 
place was made upon the program for a 
session devoted to the public library move- 
ment. 

President Andrews responded by the ap- 
pointment of a Committee consisting of Mr 
Charles K. Bolton, of the Boston Athen- 
aium; Mr S. W. Foss, of the Somerville 
(Mass.) public library, and myself, desig- 
nated as chairman. Miss Nina E. Browne 
assisted as secretary. Under the direction 
of this Committee the A. L. A. was repre- 
sented at the Congress in an interesting 
and, I trust, profitable session, the general 
topic under discussion being "The rela- 
tion of the public library to social educa- 
tion." 

The chairman made an opening address 
on "The social ideal to-day: can the public 
library assist its advancement?" followed 
by J. C. Dana, of Newark, on "Many sided- 
ness of interest: How a library promotes 
it;" Miss Grace Blanchard, of Concord, 
N. H., on "The public library as a quarry;" 
and Mr A. E. Bostwick, of New York, on 
"The library as a conservative force." Dis- 
cussions upon these papers were led by Mr 
S. W. Foss, of Somerville, and Mr George 
H. Tripp, of New Bedford. 

The proceedings were fully reported in 
the local newspapers and in the "Library 
Journal" and "Public Libraries." 

Mr WADLIN: Mr President, I under- 
stand, although I am not officially informed 
that it is the intention to continue sessions 
of this Congress, not necessarily at Boston 
but perhaps elsewhere, and it is the hope of 
the gentlemen who are interested in it, 
many of whom are connected with the 
Massachusetts institute of technology, that 
it will grow into one of the recognized as- 
sociations or conventions aiming to advance 
and unify the various institutions which 
are working toward a better social status. 

The PRESIDENT: We will pass to the 
Report of the Executive officer, Mr E. C. 
HOVEY. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

It seems proper that your Executive offi- 
cer should make a report as to what has 
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been accomplished at Headquarters since 
they were opened eight months ago. 

Having taken over the entire business 
management of the Publishing board, 
the accounts of the Endowment fund 
trustees, most of the business of your 
Treasurer, not a little of the duties of 
the Secretary, opened communication 
and frequent correspondence with about 
sixty newspapers scattered throughout 
the country, collected together what 
may be safely named as the largest 
collection in the world of full drawing 
plans of libraries, Headquarters have been 
very busy. Having constantly in mind an 
increase of membership, no opportunity has 
been lost in daily correspondence to urge 
its great importance. 

I desire to refer to the question of pub- 
licity, which was turned over to the Execu- 
tive offices, the Committee on publicity 
having been discharged. It seemed to me 
that the best way of reaching the people of 
this country was to put myself in close 
touch with the Associated Press. Through 
them I got a list of sixty-two representa- 
tive newspapers, with whom I have been 
in correspondence. To them news items, 
reprints, tracts, etc., have been sent from 
time to time. I have also, on several oc- 
casions, furnished news to the Associated 
Press, which has been telegraphed to the 
press generally. 

Much correspondence has been had with 
libraries asking for assistance and informa- 
tion on many subjects. When such in- 
quiries could not be replied to by Head- 
quarters staff, the information was ob- 
tained elsewhere. We have had not a few 
inquiries from libraries and trustees seek- 
ing librarians or assistants. Librarians 
and assistants desiring to better their posi- 
tions have also written to us. The Execu- 
tive board voted that at this time it was 
not wise to organize a Bureau covering this 
branch of activity. Your Executive officer 
felt, however, that the vote of the Execu- 
tive board was not such as to prevent his 
doing what he could to give such assist- 
ance. We have done some successful work 
along those lines, and I feel this to be one 



ot the activities of the Association which 
may very properly be developed — helping 
trustees to secure a librarian or an as- 
sistant, and helping the librarian and the 
assistant to secure positions. 

The question of membership is one which 
is very close to my heart. I feel that the 
Association should increase its income from 
within. I know that this can be done. 
I have had some charts prepared to which 
I ask your attention. They show how 
easy it will be to reach a membership of 
three thousand regular members and a 
membership of five hundred among libra- 
ries. Starting on the 1st day of January, 
1906, we had thirty-four library members. 
On the 13th day of May, 1907, we had one 
hundred and fifteen members. One needs 
but to examine these charts to realize how 
easy it will be to jump from 115 library 
members to 500. The chart shows that 
Indiana has one library member, Illinois 
six, Michigan four, Missouri two. New York 
eight, Ohio ten, and Pennsylvania nine. 
These States alone should easily furnish 
200 such members. I have never yet been 
refused when I have asked a trustee to add 
his library to our rolls. We now offer to 
the trustees of a library the Bulletin, the 
Booklist and the Proceedings. The Book- 
list they can subscribe for, but, as I under- 
stand the policy of the Executive board, it 
will be impossible for anybody to secure a 
copy of the Bulletin, or a copy of the Pro- 
ceedings, the Proceedings being a -part of 
the Bulletin, except through membership. 
Surely every library in this country that 
can spare five dollars, owes that much of 
support to an Association which has to a 
large extent made libraries possible. We 
have met with marked success through 
some members who have taken the matter 
very seriously and have brought about good 
results. I shall mention one lady alone, 
she standing at the head of the list of those 
who have interested themselves in the mat- 
ter. Miss Elizabeth L. Foote has brought 
in 12 members since the first day of Jan- 
uary. Will not others take up the work? 
It is a purely business proposition, ladies 
and gentlemen. The American Library As- 
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sociation has opened Headquarters. It has 
started new lines of development; further 
activities are awaiting our attention. They 
can be easily followed If the American Li- 
brary Association will but increase its mem- 
bership. Such is the situation of our finan- 
ces from within. While I am not person- 
ally in favor of going outside to raise any 
more money until the American Library 
Association has tried hard to provide an 
adequate income through membership, I 
stand ready, if the American Library Asso- 
ciation desires to continue the activities 
which have already been started, if the 
American Library Association desires to 
reach out into those other fields of activity 
which stare us in the face, to go into the 
open market and get more money, though 
I think that the Association should first 
make the effort to secure that membership 
which would mean an assured income suffi- 
cient to carry forward the work. I want to 
see 500 library members between now and 
the first day of January. If we can with- 
out concentrated effort grow In 17 months 
from 34 library members to 115, Is there 
any question as to what the result would 
be if we all put our shoulders to the 
wheel? 

Mr President, I thank you for the privi- 
lege of addressing our members. I ask 
them once more to take this matter to 
heart. If they will give their Executive 
officer a hearty cooperation, he will surely 
be able to report to you on the first day 
of January next a membership which will 
mean an annual income of not less than 
$9,000. 

Mr DANA: If I am not mistaken, this 
matter of Headquarters is one of the most 
Important subjects now before our Associa- 
tion. I am inclined to think that it is a 
mistake for us not to pause for at least 
a moment and consider it. The Executive 
board, after much deliberation and after 
much consultation with the Association it- 
self, finally decided that it would establish 
Headquarters and, as a special committee 
over that Headquarters, would appoint 
three of our most responsible members. 
After much deliberation they engaged a 



house in Boston, that being in their opinion 
the most advantageous place for a number 
of reasons. The Headquarters have been 
open for about eight months. From the 
report of the committee appointed especial- 
ly to look after the Headquarters, we learn 
that it has been conducted eminently to 
their satisfaction. I understand that there 
have been objections on the part of some 
members of the Association to the action 
of the Executive board in establishing this 
Headquarters and appointing to administer 
the same an Executive officer. (The Presi- 
dent requested that the speaker substitute 
"Council" for "Executive board.") I be- 
lieve that it would be not more than duly 
courteous in this Association, if it feels, as 
I certainly feel myself, that establishing 
Headquarters was a step that it was well 
worth while for the Association to take — 
it would be only courteous for our Asso- 
ciation to express by vote its approval 
of the action of its chief officials and of 
the committee on Headquarters, in estab- 
lishing and in conducting it as it has been 
conducted for the past eight months. I 
move that it is the sense of this Association 
that it approve the action of Its officials 
in thus establishing and thus maintaining 
the Headquarters in Boston. 

The PRESIDENT: The Chair feels 
obliged, with regret, because he sym- 
pathizes very heartily with the motion, that 
under the Constitution any question of 
library policy, any resolution, any recom- 
mendation relating to library matters, must 
be promulgated by the Council, and can 
be done in no other way. 

Mr BOWKER: Mr President, may I 
make the suggestion that it is not a ques- 
tion of shaping a policy, but simply of 
giving a word of approval of and In sup- 
port of the Council, and therefore the As- 
sociation is not proposing to take any ac- 
tion directing the Council, but is approving 
the Council's action which certainly is 
within the province of the Association as 
a body. 

Mr DANA: I would have taken excep- 
tion to the ruling myself if others had not 
done It before me. My motion in the form 
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In which I made it does not promulgate any 
policy. We have had for our officials peo- 
ple whom we have selected, and they, after 
consultation and agitation of the subject, 
have decided to do this thing, and I sim- 
ply ask that this Association, if it feels so 
inclined, approve the action of its officials. 
I do not consider that this is promulgating 
any library policy in any sense of the 
phrase. 

The PRESIDENT: The Chair has no 
desire to impress his views upon the Asso- 
ciation. Unless objection is made, he will 
put the motion of Mr Dana, which he un- 
derstands to have been seconded. 

Miss AHERN: I most heartily and most 
thoroughly agree with all that Mr Dana 
said, and I shall vote for the motion as it 
is put. I think the work well deserves a 
vote of thanks and appreciation, but 1 
would like to add just two words to that 
motion, with the consent of the mover. I 
think it is pretty well understood what 
my position is on the Headquarters ques- 
tion from the first, and it is the local ques- 
tion that moves me to ask Mr Dana to add 
two words in his motion, and that is for 
establishing Headquarters in Boston "at 
present." 

The PRESIDENT; Will Mr Dana accept 
the amendment? The President of the As- 
sociation has no opinion to express, but the 
Librarian of the John Crerar library has 
held that opinion for a long time. 

Mr BOWKER: May I say for the origi- 
nal Committee on headquarters that that 
Committee in proposing the larger plan had 
thought that the question of final head- 
quarters involved arrangements not now 
practicable, and I think it has been very 
satisfactory to that original Committee 
that the experiment has been made, or is 
being made, and we hope with success, 
without committing the Association to a 
final policy. I wish most heartily as a 
member of that Committee to say a word 
of approval of the experiment that has 
been started on a somewhat limited scale, 
and I hope that the results at Boston will 
be proof of the desirability of permanent 
Headquarters, whether they be located at 



Boston or Chicago, or even some minor 
city like New York. 

The PRESIDENT: If there is no further 
debate the Chair will put the question. The 
motion is essentially that it is the sense 
of this meeting that the Association ap- 
proves the action of its governing bodies 
and the Committee in charge of headquar- 
ters. 

Unanimously voted. 

The PRESIDENT: In behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive board and the Council, and also, I 
am sure, for Mr Hovey, I thank you. 

Mr C. R. DUDLEY of the Denver public 
library will present the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ARCHITECTURE 

Your committee on architecture herewith 
presents its report covering the period since 
the last annual conference. 

The appointment of the committee was 
not made until after the adjournment of 
the last session at Narragansett Pier, and 
it has not been possible to get a majority 
together for a meeting. There has been 
considerable correspondence and each 
member has done what he could to assist 
in carrying out the work assigned but as 
would naturally be expected Mr Hovey, the 
Executive officer being closely in touch 
with Mr Soule, the Vice-chairman, has per- 
formed most of the labor. He has fur- 
nished us a detailed statement of the re- 
sults which is the basis for this report. He 
has written extensively to architects and 
librarians but has accomplished more by 
personal interviews. There are now at 
headquarters the floor plans of more than 
100 library buildings which range from the 
smallest to the largest — not only the main 
libraries of our large cities but what are 
more valuable, those of the branches. The 
latter will include, and many are already 
there, all in the cities of Brooklyn, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, New York and Philadel- 
phia. Of the large libraries these are repre- 
sented among others — Chicago being the 
only large city having three great libraries, 
naturally comes first with its Public, New- 
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berry and Crerar. Then there are those of 
Columbus, Grand Rapids, Nashville, Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, New Orleans, two from 
the base of the Rockies and two or three 
from the Pacific coast. College libraries 
are represented by Clark, Radcliffe and 
Tulane. Generally speaking all sections of 
the country have contributed. It goes 
without saying that the plans in the great- 
est demand, and so of the most value, will 
be those of small buildings costing from 
$10,000 to $50,000. Especial effort has been 
made to make this department cover a wide 
range and to have it as representative as 
possible. 

While the Association will have accom- 
plished much by securing plans and speci- 
fications of substantially all the latest 
buildings of all types, as Mr Soule pointed 
out in his paper a year ago, we shall still 
be only at the beginning of the enterprise. 
These will be doubly enhanced in value by 
explanations and criticisms on the merits 
and defects of each by the librarians who 
have used them. They should be full and 
explicit. They should at least give the 
population of the place and general char- 
acter of inhabitants including principal oc- 
cupations, the exact cost with and without 
furniture, the year in which erected and 
whether the money came from a public or 
a private source. As regards the utility of 
the building, they should state whether the 
open or closed-shelf system is in vogue, 
whether the rooms are in proper relation 
to each other, whether one is too large and 
another too small, whether they are so 
distributed as to admit of an economical 
administration and at the same time fur- 
nish the patrons the service and accom- 
modations to which they are entitled, 
whether the natural light is adequate and 
the artificial lighting system satisfactory 
both as regards distribution and cost, what 
method of heating is employed and whether 
the plant is so installed as to furnish a 
proper temperature through the seasons at 
a minimum expense for fuel and care — in 
short a business-like report on the value 
of the building for its uses, with recom- 
mendations as to any changes for better- 



ment. There should also be photographs 
of the exterior and of each room taken 
during working hours when the average 
number of patrons are present. 

The Association's headquarters were not 
selected for the reason that they were am- 
ple for all purposes, but because they were 
the best that could be had for the money 
available. Mr Hovey has had much diffi- 
culty in planning for a satisfactory hous- 
ing of the collection, but has finally de- 
cided, after a consultation with several ar- 
chitects, that the wisest method is to have 
each set of drawings hung from the wall 
in one of the rooms. The ultimate capacity 
of that space is about 150 sets. He esti- 
mates that the expense of caring for them 
by this system will be $60. Some furniture 
will be needed in properly displaying them, 
principally a large table and several verti- 
cal files. Some of the best photographs 
should be framed. The whole will entail 
an expense of about $200. Your committee 
respectfully requests that the Executive 
committee allow that sum for this depart- 
ment. 

The question of how to protect from pla- 
giarists the architects, who have given 
sets of their designs, has not been con- 
sidered carefully by the committee. We 
believe, however, that they should have the 
support (if they need it) of the Associa- 
tion in preventing any one from using the 
drawings to avoid payment of architect's 
fees. There is another matter of import- 
ance and that is how much we should fur- 
nish without cost to applicants for informa- 
tion regarding plans. Your committee be- 
lieves that a charge should be made for 
any unusual clerical assistance rendered. 
In order tc make this collection of the 
greatest value it will be necessary to have a 
card index of the plans, photographs and 
criticisms, with such subject analysis as 
will make it possible for any one to find 
the plans of and comments on the particu- 
lar feature of the type of library he wishes 
to examine. An enterprise of this magni- 
tude, if it is to attain marked success, must 
have the hearty cooperation of all mem- 
bers of the Association, particularly of 
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those connected with institutions which 
have recently erected buildings or have 
them now in process of construction. They 
should take a personal interest in aiding 
to collect plans and in furnishing expert 
opinions on their points of strength and 
weakness. In no other way can the pur- 
pose be accomplished. 

Mr BOWKER: I don't want to ask a 
question, but speaking as a Trustee of the 
Brooklyn public library, and in Mr Hill's 
absence, I wish to call the attention of 
the members of the Association to the very 
valuable work that has been done in this 
line for our new central building, by Mr 
Hill, and to say that I am quite sure he will 
be willing to put any of his results at the 
disposal of members of the Association. 
Mr Hill, in planning for the new library, as 
some of you know, sent out some very in- 
teresting and careful inquiries, particularly 
with reference to mistakes, as to what 
should be avoided, and the information 
that we have before the Trustees of the 
Brooklyn public library has been of the ut- 
most value and interest. We are consider- 
ing one or two questions to which I think 
attention might be called here. For in- 
stance, some of the department stores have 
a method of heating which might prove to 
be particularly applicable in libraries. It 
is that of having the radiators put at the 
top of the rooms instead of below, and I 
understand that there is a scheme, which 
we have not yet investigated, for control- 
ling both the ventilation and the moisture 
Jn a building; that may be particularly de- 
sirable for stack rooms. I want to add that 
the Trustees of the library have been sur- 
prised at the extent and value of the infor- 
mation that Mr Hill has supplied, and I 
hope that any of you who have reason to 
ask questions will not hesitate to do so 
from Mr Hill. Of course, as we are plan- 
ning for a stack room for two million vol- 
umes' capacity, the problem is that of a 
large rather than a small library; at the 
same time, much is of value to any library. 

Mrs CARR: Miss Phelps of Oklahoma 
City, is here, and can speak about that 
heating operation from her own experience. 



Miss PHELPS: We have that heating 
apparatus at home on the ceiling and it is 
not satisfactory. We are figuring now on 
putting the boiler down 18 inches lower 
so that we can have the other kind of heat- 
ing apparatus. In one room the Woman's 
club meetings are held, and they always 
want more heat, more Are, and upstairs 
we are burning up with the heat while 
downstairs they are freezing. 

The PRESIDENT: The Program com- 
mittee felt that we should not pass such 
a catastrophe as that of the San Francisco 
fire, really unparalelled in modern times in 
its destruction of public libraries, without 
attempting to learn from it what it can 
teach us as to methods of construction and 
safeguards. Contrary to the belief of many 
people, the Boston, Chicago and Baltimore 
fires did not touch the collections of books 
in those cities. The San Francisco Are is 
the first time in modern times when large 
public libraries have been wiped out. 

Mr DUDLEY': This Report is by Mr 
George T. Clark, Librarian of the Public 
library, of San Francisco, and althought he 
is here, he requests that I read it, as it is a 
communication which he sent to the Com- 
mittee on Architecture at their request. 

Charles R Dudley 

Chairman A. L. A. architectural com- 
mittee 
Dear sir 

You ask for a report on the architectural 
lessons to be learned from the destruction 
last year of the San Francisco libraries. 
It is sincerely to he hoped that no other 
community will ever be visited by such a 
calamity as befell San Francisco on April 
18, 1906. But the work of destruction was 
done with such minute attention to detail 
and was accomplished with such complete- 
ness, that it would seem that no destroy- 
ing agency not then experienced need 
ever be feared or anticipated. The earth- 
quake prepared the way for the fire by 
cutting off the water supply, by demoraliz- 
ing the fire department and fatally injur- 
ing its chief, and by injuring many build- 
ings so that they were not in condition 
to resist encroachment by fire. Finally 
the earthquake was directly responsible 
for the 30 or more fires which were imme- 
diately started in various parts of the city. 
Hence if man's ingenuity can plan, erect 
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and equip buildings that will endure under 
similar conditions, the occupants of such 
building can think of the future with en- 
tire serenity of mind. 

The projected new building for the San 
Francisco public library not having been 
erected it was still housed in a portion of 
the City Hall, which although not of the 
modern steel frame type was a suppos- 
edly fire proof structure. Its fire resisting 
qualities, however, were seriously im- 
paired by the earthquake, and in the ab- 
sence of effective barriers within the 
building, such as metal doors, there was 
nothing to retard the progress of the fire 
after it once gained access. The building 
of the Mechanics institute was of a still 
older type and was not fire proof. It is 
obvious then that we must look to the 
more recent buildings embodying the 
latest improvements in design and con- 
struction, and from the manner in which 
they resisted the destructive agencies 
draw such lessons as may fruitfully be ob- 
served in the future. 

Earthquakes are of such rare occurrence 
over most of the habitable area of the 
United States that precautions against 
them will be regarded by many as need- 
less. However, the San Francisco expe- 
rience proves that buildings properly con- 
structed on good foundations need suffer 
little or no damage from that source. 
Charles D. Marx, professor of civil engi- 
neering at Leland Stanford Junior univer- 
sity writes: 

"In all probability brick walls laid in 
good cement mortar can be made as mono- 
lithic as concrete walls. That these lat- 
ter need no steel in the walls to resist 
shock has been shown in the case of 
Roble Hall and the Museum. That 
masonry structures built around struc- 
tural steel framing can be made to resist 
the shock of earthquake is shown by the 
dome of our library and by the many steel 
buildings standing in San Francisco." 

It is more particularly against the 
hazard of fire that precautions must be 
taken. According to a report made to the 
National board of fire underwriters there 
were in San Francisco 54 fire proof build- 
ings of varying types. With few excep- 
tions these were all completely gutted 
by the fire and many were so badly dam- 
aged structurally that they had to be 
taken down. A prominent architect was 
quoted as saying shortly after the fire that 
nothing was absolutely fire proof. It was 
merely a relative term. In probably every 
instance the fire did not originate in the 
building but was admitted from the out- 



side because of insufficient protection for 
openings. 

In one case a building was saved by 
reason of its windows being glazed with 
wire glass, set in metal frames. The ex- 
posed door openings were equipped with 
double metal-covered standard under- 
writer doors. The window glass was 
cracked by the heat but the wire netting 
held it in place and the flames were ef- 
fectively barred. The United States Mint 
was saved through being equipped with in- 
side iron shutters at window openings, 
and having an independent water supply 
with a force of employees and United 
States troops to use it. In still another 
case the flames penetrated the three lower 
floors of an eleven story office building 
but did not reach the upper stories be- 
cause of concrete floors with cement fin- 
ish and metal covered doors and trim. 

Without going too much into technical 
details I shall undertake to summarize 
from the reports of experts the established 
facts that may be applicable in the plan- 
ning and construction of library buildings. 

As a precaution against destruction by 
earthquake it is necessary that the foun- 
dation be adequate and stable, and of suf- 
ficient strength to enable the entire base 
of the building to move as a unit. For the 
superstructure a properly designed and 
executed steel frame would afford the 
greatest security. 

For protection against fire it is of ut- 
most importance that all exterior open- 
ings should be effectively guarded. Sev- 
eral devices are available for this pur- 
pose, such as metal or metal covered 
doors and door and window frames, metal 
sash windows, wire glass glazing and 
metal shutters. One architect has de- 
signed an automatic concrete shutter with 
a fusible link which will cause it to close 
on the approach of flames from the ex- 
terior. 

The San Francisco experience proved 
that for facades pressed silica brick and 
terra cotta brick of the common size with- 
stand the intense heat better than granite, 
marble, sandstone or limestone. Granite 
in particular spalled severely even when 
not subjected to the highest temperature 
of the fire. When used as caps for piers 
or columns it has in many cases crumbled 
and gone to pieces. It goes without say- 
ing that roofs must be of some substance 
that will prevent the ingress of fire from 
that direction. Tin laid over boards 
proved inadequate. Copper, slate or some 
other material of greater refractory powe>* 
should be used. 
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These are precautions against fire from 
the outside. It is wise also to take meas- 
ures to retard the progress of a fire should 
it get started within a building. Steel 
columns must be fireproofed or they will 
buckle from the heat. There are many 
column failures in San Francisco from the 
lack of proper fireproofing, and for this 
purpose nothing proved superior to con- 
crete. Fire-proof partitions are necessary 
to prevent the spread of fire. As a ship 
is divided into a series of water-tight com- 
partments, so a building may be divided 
into a series of fire-proof compartments. 
For this purpose nothing gave more satis- 
factory results than reinforced concrete 
used for floors and partitions. It may not 
always be feasible to use many such par- 
titions in a library building, but the stack 
at least can be so separated and the en- 
trances to it can easily be equipped with 
automatic metal covered doors. In large 
libraries it would be wise to subdivide the 
stack likewise into fire proof compart- 
ments. Reinforced concrete could be 
used for every second or third stack floor, 
and in very large libraries vertical parti- 
tions of similar material would lessen the 
chances of total destruction in the event 
of a conflagration. 

Another precaution which should not be 
neglected is the provision of an indepen- 
dent water supply. There was evidence 
in the San Francisco fire of a temperature 
at certain points of about 2200 degrees 
Fahr., hence there is strong liability to 
ignition within a building even without 
direct access of the flames. But it may 
be possible with water available and a 
few men at hand to extinguish such fires 
in their incipiency. The writer knows of 
a dwelling house that was saved by having 
at hand a few siphon bottles of soda water 
when no other water was available. Where 
there is a possibility of earthquakes tanks 
on the roof are undesirable. There should 
be a well with a pump operated by some 
power installed on the premises. In the 
event of a conflagration power from an 
outside source is to be relied on. 

These are some of the lessons driven 
home by the San Francisco experience. 
Respectfully submitted 

GEORGE T. CLARK. 

The PRESIDENT: We now resume the 
program as set down for the day, and take 
up the second of our two chief topics, the 
use of books. Many other papers before 
this have had reference to this, but the 
papers which are to follow are expressly 
directed to this end, and I have great pleas- 



ure in calling first upon Dr Edward J. 
Nolan, of the Academy of natural sciences 
in Philadelphia, to tell us about the use of 
books on natural history. 

THE USE OF NATURAL HISTORY 
BOOKS 

The specialist in science should have an 
intimate knowledge of the books required 
by him — the literature of his specialty, 
otherwise he is in constant danger of doing 
that again which has been done well 
enough already. The business of the libra- 
rian is to secure, arrange and catalog, in 
other words, place within convenient reach 
and in best shape to be used, the books 
which may be useful. He need not know 
much about their contents, but he must 
know something there anent, for if the 
library appropriation be not ample (and 
who ever heard of its being so) he must 
exercise his judgment in making up his 
purchase list so that even if the advice of 
the specialist be respected, the librarian 
should be able to select the most essential 
from the titles submitted. Hence special- 
ties in librarianship are found to be pro- 
ductive of good results. 

The division of great libraries into spec- 
ial collections is probably the solution of 
the ever increasing difficulties of library 
administration, but while the lawyer, the 
doctor, the priest, the historian, the engi- 
neer, the manufacturer, the physicist and 
the naturalist may thus have readiest ac- 
cess to what they most urgently need, all 
departments of knowledge are so related 
and such a vast amount of literature re- 
mains under general heads that the general 
librarian, whether a bibliophile or a busi- 
ness man, is not likely to be put out of 
commission. In the meantime the classi- 
fied catalog is invaluable in securing the 
desired end — that is the specialists' easy 
access to the books that concern him. 

It is true that in many of our great li- 
braries, the larger divisions are adminis- 
tered by properly qualified sub-librarians, 
but the good to be secured by the separate 
housing and care of such collections is en- 
forced by the success of such libraries as 



